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Our President Writes 


Dear Fellow-Members of ASCA: 


It is becoming increasingly evident that ASCA is definitely on its way 
toward becoming a really professional organization for school counselors. 
Building on Bess Day’s excellent start with THe ScHooL CouNsELor, 
Harry Camp has fulfilled our fondest hopes for the further expansion and 
professionalization of our journal. For some time to come, THE ScHOOL 
CoUNSELOR may be our only publication and it is vital that it continue its 
healthy growth into a truly professional journal while at the same time 
maintaining its function of carrying our association news. This will be no 
mean stunt but I have every confidence that our editor and the editorial 
board will sueceed. They will need your help. 

To support publication of a real journal and other necessary studies, 
monographs, ete., it will be necessary to increase our membership. We have 
been fortunate indeed in having Doug Dillenbeck as our membership 
chairman. He has done a tremendous job and it is gratifying to note that 
present membership is substantially above that of last vear’s total. Many 
thanks should go to the state membership chairmen who have done their 
part so well. 

But increase in size alone is not enough in my judgement. Other pro- 
fessional groups will not respect nor recognize us as a truly distinet pro- 
fession unless we demonstrate that we mean it when we say counseling 
requires real training. At our last Board of Governors’ Meeting in Wash- 
ington the establishment of a Committee on Membership Status and Stand- 
ards was voted with the purpose in mind of examining our current policy 
with respect to membership in ASCA. It is my hope that we will move 
rapidly toward the establishment of rigorous membership standards. If we 
should, present members could all retain membership under a “grandfather 
clause” in the constitution. 

Another important aspect of membership needs study and _ solution. 
How can we make ASCA a truly grass roots organization? I have received 
letters from interested groups in several states asking about affiliation of 
state units with the national organization. In this regard we are trying to go 
along with APGA policy which is to encourage the formation of APGA 
branches with ASCA interest sections within the APGA branches. The 
school counselor situation is unique, however, in that most of us are em- 
ployed in publie schools and if we are to be effective in improving our lot 
in our respective states we need state organizations. This is somewhat 
different from the problems which confront the other divisions of APG.A. 
Let us give the present APGA policy a fair trial, however, and see how it 
works out. 
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We need, also, to consider carefully how best our membership can be 
represented at our annual convention. Most agree that the present business 
meeting is not satisfactory, especially as our organization grows. We need, 
probably, a delegate-type assembly which I hope we will have a chance to 
establish within the next year or so. 

Many of the solutions to our problems will require constitutional revision 
and Ted Kuemmerlein is busily engaged on a study of our constitution and 
will soon be making recommendations which, if adopted, will make possible 
our moving forward. 

The above are matters which a new and rapidly growing organization 
needs to deal with. I hope that soon we will be able to establish organization 
matters on a permanent and routine basis and thus free our energies to 
move forward in a concerted effort to improve our profession through 
sponsoring studies, reporting good practices, developing ethical standards, 
making recommendations with respect to counselor training and certifica- 
tion, and providing real help in a multitude of ways to practicing coun- 
selors in the field. 

Meanwhile let us be encouraged by the good progress made so far. 

Epwarp Lanpy, President 


Editorial 


Typical of young organizations—ASCA is experiencing growing pains. 
Douglas Dillenbeck and his state chairmen are determined to make this 
our biggest membership year. Their steadfastness is reflected in the latest 
membership communique. As of November 9, there were 936 approved 
members, representing an increase of more than 80% over October, 1954. 
This is increasing proof that school counselors over the country are accept- 
ing ASCA as their national professional organization. 

The November issue of THE ScHooL COUNSELOR is another example of 
the way ASCA plans to drive ahead. 

Other challenges remain. These require the concerted and dilligent ef- 
forts of each ASCA member. Give the matters discussed below your 
attention and have the satisfaction of contributing to the development of 
the fastest growing division of APGA. 

1. Support the proposed amendment to Article V, Section 5 of the Con-. 
stitution. This will help insure our having a continuing experienced Board 
of Governors. A committee is working on it. When you receive a copy and 
are requested to vote, it is imperative that this receive your immediate 
support. 

2. Give thought to changes in Article III, Seetions 1, 2, 3, 4 of the Con- 
stitution regarding membership status. What should be the qualifications 
of active and associate members? What should be their duties and privi- 
leges? Send your reactions to Douglas Dillenbeck, Chairman of the newly 
appointed committee on membership standards and status. 

Continued on page 25 
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School Phobia: Causes and Management 


SAMUEL WALDFOGEL,! PAULINE B. Haun, anp Epwarp Lanpy? 


INTRODUCTION 


The child who shows a persistent reluctance to go to school presents one 
of the most perplexing problems confronting school counselors and admin- 
istrators. While this problem does not appear with undue frequency, the 
amount of time and attention it demands of school personnel, and the 
disruptive effect it may produce in the classroom, place it among the more 
serious disturbances centering around the school. The term ‘school phobia” 
has been applied to this particular disturbance of childhood. It is dis- 
tinguished from truancy in that the child is unable to attend school because 
of an inner dread, rather than because he is willfully absenting himself. 
With school phobia, the child remains at home and there is no attempt to 
deceive either his parents or the school authorities of his whereabouts. 

Children with school phobia who are referred to the child guidance 
clinic commonly turn out to be chronic cases that are refractory to treat- 
ment. Often this seems to be due to the fact that the symptom has existed 
for a long period of time prior to referral. In the meantime a variety of 
ameliorating measures have been tried by the parents and the school 
ranging all the way from cajolery and bribes to harsh threats and punish- 
ment. The present study was undertaken to determine if prompt and 
appropriate action could prevent the more chronic and disabling features 
of school phobia. In addition it aimed at learning more about the under- 
lying causes of this disturbance. The study has been conducted at the 
Judge Baker Guidance Center of Boston, Mass., in cooperation with the 
Division of Counseling Services of the Public Schools of. Newton, Mass., 
and has been supported by a grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health.* 


METHOD 


A description of the presenting picture of school phobia was circulated 
among the school principals and attendance officers. Children who fitted 
the description were referred to the Counseling Service, who contacted the 
parents with the aim of instituting clinic treatment. It was possible to 


* This report is a summary of some of the principal findings of the investigation. 
A more detailed account of procedures and results is contained in a progress report 
submitted to the National Institute of Mental Health. 

' Director of Research, Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Massachusetts. 

2 Staff Psychologist, Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Massachusetts. 

% Director, Division of Counseling Services, Newton (Massachusetts) Public 
Schools. 
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begin treatment promptly in all cases, thus circumventing the usual clinic 
waiting period. 

Clinic treatment involved weekly therapeutic sessions with both mother 
and child. In some cases the fathers were also seen at varying intervals. 
The interview material was the main source of data in the study. In addi- 
tion, the parents and children were given psychological tests and regular 
contact was maintained with the schools to follow the child’s adjustment 
there. 


PATIENT POPULATION 
In the two years the study has been underway a total of 29 cases has 


been seen. The sex and age distribution of these cases is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Sex and Age Distribution of Children with School Phobia 


Age 
Sex i Total 
5-6 7-8 9-10 11 and up 
Boys.. ca 5 | 4 3 13 
Girls oe oe 8 3 2 3 16 
Total®. ee 13 4 6 6 29 


* This total includes some cases referred by other school systems when they 
learned of the existence of this study. 


While the number of cases is small, there seems to be a tendency for them 
to cluster at the lower age levels. School phobia appears to be a relatively 
more common complaint in the early elementary grades. The data also 
indicate that at this age level, girls predominate, while at upper grades 
levels this trend disappears or even may be reversed. 


PRESENTING PICTURE 

The first indication of difficulty may come at the beginning of the school 
year when the child is unable to separate from his mother. Often it mani- 
fests itself later with the sudden appearance of some specific fear that 
varies from child to child. It may be that he is afraid that the teacher will 
scold him or punish him in some way. His fear may center on the other 
children, that they will push him or pick fights. Perhaps he is afraid that 
he will be bitten by a dog that he encounters on his way to school. Occa- 
sionally there is no specific object to which the fear is attached. Instead the 
child may wake up each morning complaining of an illness that anyone 
can see should keep him out of school that day. Commonly the complaints 
center around nausea or vomiting or stomach ache, but they can be any- 
thing from headaches or sore throat to pains in the legs. If the child is allowed 
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to remain home, the physical ailments usually vanish by 9:30 or 10:00 
o’clock, and he is ready to watch television or go out to play. Their sudden 
onset and disappearance are evidence of their emotional origin. However, 
if the child is forced to attend school under these circumstances, he will 
become clinging and panicky, leaving the parent no choice but to acquiesce 
to his symptoms. 


THE BASIC SOURCE OF THE CHILD’S FEAR 


‘aced with the child’s stubborn resistance and his transitory illnesses, it 
is easy for the mother or teacher to regard this behavior as willful and 
malicious. Closer examination, however, reveals the acute distress the 
child suffers when he is forced to leave home for school. Even when this is 
perceived the origin of the distress remains obscure. This is hardly sur- 
prising, for as with all phobias, there is little, if any, reality to the conscious 
fear. The teacher whom the child presents as an ogress is frequently seen by 
the mother as warm and sympathetic, and she may even be fond of the 
very child that shows the symptom. The child who is afraid of not getting 
things exactly right is just the child whose work has excelled. No physical 
basis for the stomach aches or nausea of which the child complains can be 
found. 

This lack of apparent cause for the child’s trouble leads to a sense of 
impotence and bafflement among the school authorities and the parents. 
Adding to the bafflement is the persistent failure of most reasonable ap- 
proaches to the problem. Parents report that trying to dispel the child’s 
fears by pointing out their unrealistic basis is of no avail. By the same 
token, attempts to allay the anxiety by modifying the school situation, e.g. 
by transferring the child to another classroom or providing a different 
teacher, are usually found to be unsuccessful. 

The fact that only the presence of the mother or some substitute for her 
is an almost universal palliative for these children, and the fact that 
school represents one of the very few enforced separations from mother for 
young children hint strongly that the anxiety of these children involves the 
mother in a very direct way and does not stem from the school situation 
per se. It is born of tensions and stresses in the emotional relationships in 
the home; the school situation represents only the arena to which the fears, 
in a somewhat distorted form, are transferred. 

The clinical material in this study indicates that in school phobias, as in 
other phobias, the conscious fear represents simply a displacement. of 
anxiety. The primary source of anxiety in school phobia was found to be the 
child’s hostile-dependent relationship to mother; in a word, he does not 
fear going to school, but rather he fears leaving home and mother. This is 
evidenced in the fact that in many cases the child has difficulty separating 
from mother in other situations that may not involve school. 
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MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 


In all cases seen in the present study, there has been an overly close 
relationship between the mother and child, resulting from the mother’s 
tendency to identify herself from the very beginning of the child’s life with 
his dependent needs. This exaggerated concern can usually be traced back 
to her feelings of inadequacy as a mother, which make her doubtful of her 
ability to satisfy these needs adequately. The stress of this situation seems 
to produce resentments toward the child which the mother must repress 
lest she feel too much guilt and which, repressed, apparently serve to 
intensify her need to keep the child close to and dependent upon her. 

The mother’s overprotectiveness tends to prevent the growing child 
from testing his own ability to function independently or from obtaining 
the gratifications that come with mastery. This inculcates a pattern of 
turning to mother in the face of stress. To be so dependent on mother makes 
the child angry, but he too must suppress angry feelings, since mother by 
her own attitude has indicated that such feelings are dangerous and unac- 
ceptable. He thus lacks any opportunity to discharge his anger, test. its 
consequences in reality, and discover that these do not destroy the basis of 
an affectionate relationship. 


DYNAMICS OF SYMPTOM FORMATION 


A child who has not had sufficient opportunity to master stressful or 
novel situations, or who has not learned to deal with his hostile feelings, 
is particularly vulnerable in the school situation. The school represents the 
first regular obligatory separation from mother that he has encountered ; 
it requires a degree of independence beyond his experience; finally, the 
teacher is unable to afford the child the same constant attention and support 
he has been accustomed to at home, and thus is most apt to become a 
target for his pent up anger. This often leads to complaints about the 
teacher, that she is harsh with him or favors other children. Occasionally 
the complaint will be that she refuses him permission to go to the bath- 
room. The teacher is found to be the most common focus of the child’s 
resentment, but. sometimes it may be directed elsewhere, e.g. other school 
children or the janitor. 

The child becomes perplexed and frightened by: the intensity of his 
feelings, the consequences of which he cannot guess. However, he associates 
his anxiety not with the amorphous internal process, his own emotion of 
anger, but rather with its concrete external stimulator, the teacher or her 
equivalent. What he experiences consciously, then, is not anger toward the 
teacher, but a fear of her. 

Under these circumstances, it seems only natural that the child should 
gravitate toward the protective presence of mother. By so doing, he not 
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only absents himself from the now consciously-feared situation at school, 
but also simplifies his relationship to mother by thrusting the negative 
elements in this relationship out onto the school, retaining in it only the 
close, infantile, dependent ties. The child’s clinging to mother gratifies her 
own wish to be indispensable, and it is often seen that, without realizing it, 
she will foster his sudden increased dependence on her. Thus, despite her 
conscious feelings of bewilderment and distress, she becomes an unwitting 
accomplice in his neurosis. In one case, for example, the teacher had worked 
patiently and successfully to’ allay the child’s anxiety about an all-day 
field trip that the class was planning. The mother agreed that the girl 
could attend, but later insisted that she had to have lunch at home. This 
episode reawakened fears which the child had begun to master in her treat- 
ment, and once again signs of increased difficulty in separation became 
prominent. 


TREATMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


In dealing with school phobias, it is important to evaluate the seriousness 
of the disturbance, because mild, transitory manifestations of this problem 
are common-—especially in the early school years—and usually respond to 
simple support. The more persistent cases present the school with a much 
more difficult problem in management. As the child’s absence becomes 
protracted, the school will often attempt palliative measures. The child 
may be assigned to a different teacher, only to have the phobia transferred 
to her. Thwarted by the persistence of the child’s symptoms despite its 
sincerest efforts, the school may vacillate between attempts to compel 
attendance and to make further concessions to the child’s anxieties. This 
indecision on the part of the school appears in the child’s eyes as a repetition 
of mother’s ambivalent vacillation and only increases his conflict and 
anxiety. 

Experience has shown that the more serious cases can be handled effec- 
tively only by including psychotherapy in the total planning for the child. 
This approach deals with both the child’s and the mother’s conflicts and 
consequently strikes at the roots of the problem. By referring the child 
promptly, the school can make an important contribution to the effective- 
ness of treatment, for if the symptom becomes chronic, it is generally much 
more refractory. Once treatment is initiated, active cooperation between 
the clinic and school remains necessary in order to insure an early return 
and to prevent exacerbation of the symptom. Joint conferences permit 
school and clinie to share their observations of the child’s progress. It is 
important for the school to be flexible so that appropriate planning for the 
child in collaboration With the clinie can be undertaken, yet at the same 
time to follow a firm and consistent policy toward the child. In the present 
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study, especially where the symptom had not become too well entrenched, 
most children responded to the firm expectation by the clinic and school 
that they would return. Usually little more was needed than that mother 
accompany the child for a short period. Sometimes the attendance officer 
could serve as a substitute. 

In severe cases, more elaborate planning for a gradual return to school 
Was necessary. Special attention had to be given to the dynamic meaning 
of each step in the separation process. Among the measures adopted were 
home tutoring, individual tutoring in the school, first in mother’s presence 
then later alone, limited classroom attendance, or tutoring in the clinic. 
Any arrangements made had to take into account not only the child’s 
needs, but also the facilities and personnel available. Always paramount 
was the need for the child to understand that school attendance is an 
obligation that he must ultimately assume. 


RESULTS OF TREATMENT 


In the present investigation it was found that early referral and prompt 
treatment proved effective in promoting rapid symptomatic recovery in 
most cases. The majority returned to school within two weeks after the 
beginning of treatment and continued to attend regularly. Occasionally 
there were recurrences of the phobic symptom but these were invariably 
of short duration. The only really protracted cases have been those in 
which the problem had existed for a long period prior to treatment. The 
relationship between the timing of treatment and the remission of the acute 
symptom is given in Table IT. Only 26 cases are included in this table since 
3 of the 29 cases accepted for treatment were unable to continue because 
of external factors that made it impractical for the mother to bring the 
child to the clinic. 

TABLE II 
Relationship Between Timing of Treatment and Symptomatic Improvement 
Treatment Required Before Regular 


Attendance Established 


Treatment Begun 


3 weeks or |s weeks and, More than py 
3 mos. 
During same semester as onset of symp- 
tom. 15 5 | 21 
One or more semesters following onset of 
symptom. ne 0 0 | 5 5 


Total. a 15 5 | 6 | 26 


be 


—— 
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The striking relationship between prompt therapeutic action and the 
remission of the acute symptom clearly emphasizes the dangers in pro- 
crastination once the symptom is clearly established. The urgency of prompt 
treatment becomes even more apparent upon a closer examination of the 
six refractory cases. None of the children in this group returned to school 
until after at least six months of treatment. The majority required approx- 
imately one year of treatment before school attendance was possible. 
In the most severe case, regular school attendance is not yet established 
after two years of treatment. While return to school is not the exclusive 
goal of treatment, which aims to resolve the central conflicts in the mother- 
child relationship, it is regarded as highly important in the total manage- 
ment of the case. Prolonged absence produces a chain of undesirable con- 
sequences which make treatment more difficult. The tensions at home 
mount, the child becomes alienated from his peers, and he becomes in- 
creasingly reluctant to relinquish the secondary gain that he derives from 
remaining at home with mother like he did as a baby. 


SUMMARY 


While many children may on occasion manifest a reluctance to go to 
school, the actual development of a school phobia is a fairly infrequent 
occurrence. When it does appear, however, it can be extremely baffling to 
school personnel and resist their efforts to help. In such cases, early referral 
of the child and mother to a child guidance clinic is indicated. The treat- 
ment should include active cooperation with the school to plan adequately 
for the child. When this is done, an early return to school without any 
serious recurrence of the symptom can usually be expected. If absence from 
school continues, special arrangements have to be worked out conjointly 
by the school and the clinic, aiming toward the gradual return to school. 
In all cases the goal of treatment should go beyond mere symptom removal 
and attempt to resolve the central conflict which is rooted in the hostile- 
dependent relationship of the child to the mother. 


EDITORIAL— 


Continued from page 18 


3. Lend your support to the serious problem of increasing the chan- 
nels of communication with the grass roots organizations. Therein lies the 
strength of APGA and its divisions. Your Board of Governors supports the 
moved to join local APGA or NVGA branches where they exist. ASCA 
members are also urged to organize ASC A interest sections within these 
branches. If there are no APGA or NVGA_ branches in your area, apply 
for an ASCA charter and encourage members to organize APGA and 
NVGA interest groups within the ASCA branch. 
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Practical Hints for Enlisting the Staff in 
Guidance 


Donatp J. DIFFENBAUGH 


Counselor, Sparrows Point High School, Baltimore County, Maryland 


Guidance services to individuals become an increasingly difficult process ° 
in many schools because of increased enrollment, the consolidation of 
smaller schools into larger administrative units, and the complexity of 
twentieth century living. It is now apparent that guidance specialists will 
need to devise more effective means of enlisting the aid of school staff 
members in the development of guidance services to pupils. 

Each school is staffed with teachers who have attended different col- 
leges—some quite recent, others in a bygone day. Teachers, quite like 
other people, enjoy living in the past on occasions and relish the opper- 
tunity of describing the traditions, personalities and conditions existing 
in their respective alma maters. It has been the experience of the writer 
that many teachers enjoy being asked to confer with those high school 
pupils who are considering attending the school from which they were 
graduated, even though the counselees are interested in a field of study 
other than teaching. 

In helping young people plan their high school programs, committees 
of teachers working with the guidance specialists can be very effective in 
placing pupils for a succeeding year in sections in which they will most 
probably make a good adjustment. Teachers have observed pupils in 
group situations and have valuable knowledge of cliques, clashing personali- 
ties, and intricate social relationships that affect group solidarity. This 
knowledge is often more helpful in making a satisfactory section placement 
of pupils than that which can be effected through the usual consideration 
of test results, interests, and achievement records only. The specialist can 
assemble these latter facts and, in a group meeting of the teachers con- 
cerned, place individual pupils in class sections where each can have the 
best opportunity for optimum growth. 

In a school situation which may range from pre-school age to include 
part time adult education, it is important that the policies and implications 
for guidance be based in a committee selected by the staff. This committee 
should be representative of the various divisions or, in some manner, the 
entire gamut of staff organization. It is often true that janitors and secre- 
taries have valuable information and knowledge of pupils’ environmental 
conditions. Therefore, to complete the informational picture and to facili- 
tate formulation of policy and guidance practice, these groups must have a 
channel of communication. Too frequently this group of helpful persons is 
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looked down upon as being necessary nuisances; and, since they are made 
to feel that way, they react accordingly. 

Many guidance specialists are confronted with the problem of selecting 
pupils who are to receive certain honors or awards which involve subject 
areas, personality development, character strengths, or other special 
abilities. It is relatively easy for the specialist to compile data from records 
that would point toward possible recipients of such awards; but, it is the 
final judgment of concerned teachers which often saves the specialist or 
principal the heartache of making a bad guess. For example, a local college 
included the nearby high schools in an annual book award it makes to, 
the outstanding junior in each high school. The recipient of this award is} 
selected at a meeting of the teachers with the guidance director. The' 
award is presented at a special assembly by a teacher who is an alumnus of 
the college. 

Specialists can capitalize on the democratic process of giving teachers 
the opportunity of formulating policy regarding changing programs for 
individual pupils, extracurricular activity schedules, and dissemination of 
occupational information through subject areas. Specialists also need to 
realize that subject and homeroom teachers have access to pupils during 
more of the school day than specialists can ever hope to have. Although 
it is accepted protocol in many schools for pupils to consult the guidance 
counselor about personal problems, there may be some other staff member 
with whom the counselee would rather talk about his problems. It may be 
wise to ask pupils if there is any other staff member with whom he would 
‘ather discuss his problem before the counselor goes too far. Close-knit 
pupil-teacher relationships are built by many guidance-minded teachers 
and should be used to advantage wherever possible. 

The testing program in many schools is a bugaboo to many teachers. 
It need not be so if the program is developed through consultation with 
teachers who must help with the administration, scoring, and use of the 
test results. Teacher participation in the selection of tests tends to make 
the program more acceptable to teachers. 

Many teachers have sideline occupations in which they are competent. 
These same staff members have contacts with business and industry in the 
community which are valuable in establishing sources of occupational 
information that can be useful in the guidance program. A survey of the 
staff would pinpoint these persons and at the same time solicit their co- 
operation in disseminating information about their various occupations to 
interest: pupils. 

Guidance specialists can further intevest staff members in guidance by 
preparing a brochure of the community resources that can be visited by 
pupils of all ages. Such a booklet might be entitled Educational Trips in and 











About Our Community. The information listed should include the name of 
the community resource, telephone number, person to be contacted, age 
group or subject area which would benefit most, and a brief annotation as 
to what can be observed from this source. 

An effective idea which invites teachers to help with placement of 
graduates is that of preparing a thumbnail sketch of each senior in Febru- 
ary or March and include the full name and address, achievement record, 
major interests, and post high school plans. This compilation is then dis- 
tributed to staff members with a note inviting them to inform the guidance 
personnel or the seniors of any job possibilities they discover and to help 
in any way they can to further the plans the seniors have made. 

The suggestions listed above may not be new to many workers in the 
field; neither may they apply equally to all situations. But, it is the hope 
of the writer that there may be some help here which may bring about. 
more effective guidance services to school pupils in some areas. 


ASCA Program Highlights 


APGA Convention— Washington, D. C. 
March, 1956 


ASCA will have its first luncheon meeting with Dean Francis Keppel of 
Harvard speaking to the topic The Future of Counseling in American 
Education. 

Reports on Research will be emphasized in two meetings. Dr. Harry 
Levin, of the Department of Child Development and Family Relations at 
Cornell University, will present his findings on parent-pupil and teacher- 
pupil relations as they influence the development of personality patterns. 
Dr. Samuel Waldfogel and Dr. Pauline B. Hahn, of the Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center in Boston, will present findings in their research on School 
Phobia. 

County guidance programs will be the center of interest in a program 
featuring Los Angeles County—California, Denton County—Texas, 
Rockland and Westchester Counties—New York, and Baltimore County 
Maryland. A panel and exhibits will be used to portray the County Organi- 
zation of Guidance Services. 

Frank Sievers, Chief of the Division of Guidance’ and Pupil Personnel 
Services, U.S. Office of Education, will give a report on Status and Trends 
in Guidance Services. 

You will not want to miss any of these meetings, so remember March 
26-29, 1956, in Washington, D.C. 


Anna R. MEEKs, 
Program Chairman 





Placement in the Secondary School 


JosEpH W. Ho.uis 


Assistant Professor of Education, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


In a recent survey that was conducted by means of personal interviews 
in one hundred nineteen public secondary schools (varying in size from 
approximately fifty to twenty-five hundred pupils in grades eight through 
twelve) information was obtained which indicated that on the average 
one-third of the pupils in these schools were gainfully employed while 
attending school. 

If one out of every three pupils in our classes across the country are 
gainfully employed while attending school, no longer can we as counselors, 
administrators, and teachers say that placement and work experience are 
not factors in the educational program. We of the school system must be 
interested in job placement of our pupils. 

The question which is often asked is “‘How much job placement should 
be done by the school personnel?” The answer to this question is dependent 
upon the communities in which the school is located. In general the answer 
that can be and should be given is “If part of the student body is gainfully 
employed, the school staff should provide adequate job placement either 
by performing the services themselves or by seeing that some other capable 
and responsible organization or agency does.’ In some communities the 
job placement services will be provided by the State Employment Agency 
or some local community organization. In other words, the school staff 
as employees and representatives of the public should make job place- 
ment services available to persons not adequately served by some other 
organization or agency within the community. If job placement is being 
performed outside of the school, the school staff should aid in every possible 
way. One such way is to make available all parts of the cumulative records 
which aid in placement. 

Job placement services are more than a service to the pupils—by better 
placement of pupils the employees gain in understanding and work experi- 
ence; more satisfaction is gained from the job therefore increasing work 
pride and elevating respect for the worker; and employment on the job 
necessitates more and better educational background, thus motivation 
for school work is increased. In order to make contacts for job placement 
the school personnel visits the employers, these visitations become the 
best means of public relation, follow-up, and evaluation that is used by the 
school staff. Yes, job placement is becoming an integral part of the second- 
ary school system and the reason for such expansion is a belief by many 
educators similar to a statement made by George E. Myers, “. .. the 
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transfer of youth from school to occupational activities is an educational 
service and thus is a proper function of society’s chosen educational agency, 
the school system.’”! 

Job placement is more than the bringing together of employee and 
employer. There must be constant collection of data so that the individual 
may be aided in selection of a course of study which will best qualify 
him for the opportunities available now and in the future. Employers must 
be aided in an understanding of the type of persons to be available on the 
future labor market. The educational staff of the school must be aware of 
the needs so that proper training for employment may occur. To obtain 
this information the educator is in need of contact with employers and 
employees—contact with employers to know the type of courses to be 
offered, and contact with employees to evaluate the training which has 
been given and bring about improvements. 


STATE MEMBERSHIP CHALRMEN—Continued 


Towa: Miss HELEN P. FULLERTON, New York: Mrs. FLoReNcE I). PURCELL, 
Director of Guidance, Guidance Counselor 
High School, Mason City, Iowa Sewanhaka High School, 


7 Darele Re Ses 
Maine: Mrs. Rutu L. PENNELL, Floral Park, New York 
Assistant Director of Guidance 5 
io or ay estan of Guidance Ohio: Mr. Cari O. Peers, Counselor, 
251 Minot Avenue, Auburn, Maine a Ta School 
‘innati 7, 
Maryland: Mr. Georce W. Murpuy, 


Counselor, Oklahoma: Dr. LEONARD W. Cox, 
Catonsville Junior High School Director of Pupil Services 
Catonsville 28, Maryland Oklahoma City Publie Schools, 


1205 N. W. 14th Street 


Michigan: Miss Vivien INGRAM, Consultant Giiahaen Cov 6. titan 


Tests, Measurements, and Guidance, 
Flint Public Schools, 


Flint, Michigan Pennsylvania: Mr. Joun J. Norra, JR., 
Guidance Director 
Minnesota: Mr. R. H. SorENsoN, Director, Hanover Township Public Schools, 
Office of Guidance Services Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Technical High School, 


Saint Cloud, Minnesota Texas: Mr. GLENN R. Tatum, Counselor, 


Missouri: Mr. Homer Lona, Odessa High School, Odessa, Texas 
Director of Guidance 
Lebanon High School, Lebanon, Mis- Utah: Mr. art Parren, Counselor, 
souri West High School 


241 North 2nd West Street 


New Hampshire: Mr. Mitron C. Burton, Salt Lake City 16, Utah 


Director of Guidance 
Keene Junior High School, 


Keene, New Hampshire Virginia: Miss Sipyt Pace, 
: 1718 Fontainebleau Crescent, 
New Jersey: Miss Dora A. AMEs, Norfolk, Virginia 


Guidance Director, 
Morris Hills Regional High Schoo! 


Reckaway. New Jersey Wisconsin: Mr. T. J. KUEMMERLEIN, 
ine : Director, Department of Pupil Person 
New Mexico: Mr. Ropert A. SWANSON, nel 
Guidance Director, Milwaukee Public Schools, 
Santa Fe City Schools 1111 North Tenth Street 
P. O. Box 786, Santa Fe, New Mexico Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


1 George I. Myers, Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance (New York: 
MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941), p. 299. 
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ASCA Members Speak 


RECORDS 


To the Editor: 


In counseling, particularly when counseling is being introduced for the 
first time in a school, there is always the problem of records and who shall 
have access to them. Should the counselors interpret all records, never 
letting them be used individually by teachers? Should teachers be pro- 
fessional enough to handle them properly? 

I would appreciate hearing the opinions of others concerning this matter. 

Cart O. Prets, Counselor 
Walnut Hills High School 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 
To the Editor: 

With regard to relations between high school and college counselors, 
we have found the following plan to be quite successful in Minnesota. 

Our state association of colleges has a committee on high school—college 
relations. One of its functions is to arrange statewide and regional meetings 
at which the high school and college people sit down together and talk 
over problems relating to college admissions. Through this kind of contact 
we both gain a better understanding of the other’s problems. Both groups 
have made an attempt to put into practice suggestions made by the other 
with the result that, at least in my own case, relations have been improved. 

ArtHuurR H. THOMAS 
Director of Guidance 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 


SUMMER CAMP COUNSELING 
To the Editor: 


I am anxious to contact any school counselor or guidance director who 
has had summer camp counseling experience. I need help in gathering data 
for a doctoral study. Please write me if you ean help. 

LAWRENCE KENYON 
Hamburg High School 
Hamburg, New York 


Letters to the Editor 


To the Editor: 


May | transmit my congratulations to you on the new format of THe 
ScHOOL CounsELor. The cover, general arrangement, and contents are 
very attractive and interesting. 

CLARENCE W. FaiLor 
Associate Professor and 

Field Representative in Guidance 
University of Colorado 

Boulder, Colorado 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations on the great success of THE ScHOooL CouNSELOR! This 
marks a, significant development in APGA’s youngest Division, ASCA. 
You and the Board of Editors should be complimented most warmly and 
all of the members of ASCA on the remarkable development of the Associ- 
ation that is evidenced by the new format of the very fine professional 
journal. 

Artuur A. Hircucock 
Keecutive Secretary, APGA 


To the Editor: 
Congratulations on the fall issue of THE ScHoot Counse or. I believe 
you have really brought the magazine to a high point in its career. 


CuiFFoRD P. FROEHLICH, 

Associate Professor of Education 
University of California, Berkeley, 
California 


* KK KK * 


At the ASCA Board of Governors Meeting in Washington, October 24 
and 25th, 1955, Carl O. Peets, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was selected by the Board to fill the unexpired term of Joe M. Young, 
Tuscon, Arizona, who resigned. . 


We have just received a copy of the exciting ACTION-RESEARCH 
PROJECT IN PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES of the Snyder (Texas) 
Public Schools. They are making important strides toward developing the 
team approach in pupil personnel services. More information in the May 
issue on how you may acquire one of the limited copies of this project. 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN AND REPRESENTATIVES 


Archives: ANNA R. MEEKS 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Membership: DouGuas DILLENBECK 


Nominations (ASCA): Auprey B. Russet, Director, Pupil Personnel and Guid- 
ance, Elkhart, Indiana 

Nominations (APGA representatives): Cart H. WAtueEr, Director of Child 
Services, Madison Public Schools, Wisconsin 
Guiynn E. Ciark, Director of Guidance Services, St. Louis, Missouri 

Program, 1956 Convention: ANNA R. Mrrxs 

Constitution: T. J. KuEMMERLEIN 

Publications: T. J. KuEMMERLEIN 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Membership Status and Standards: Dovetas Di.LENBECK 


ASCA MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 


Join the ASCA Membership Team—Volunteer to work on the ASCA membership team in your 
state. Local committees are being reactivated and revitalized this year. Early publication 
deadline makes possible the listing of only a small number of this year’s state chairmen in this 
first issue. If the chairman for your state is listed, write to him directly and offer your support 
in this work. If no chairman is listed for your state, write to the national membership chair- 
man: Douglas D. Dillenbeck, Guidance Director, White Plains High School, White Plains, 
New York. 


ASCA STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN FOR 1955-56 
(as of October 15, 1955) 


Arkansas: Miss MinNigE Len MayHan, 
Guidance Director 
North Little Rock Senior High School, 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 


California: Dk. HARRY SMALLENBURG, 
Director, Division of Research & Guid- 
ance 
Los Angeles County Public Schools, 
808 North Spring Street 
Los Angeles 12, California 


Colorado: Mrs. Rosert R. THomson, 
5804 Teller, Arvada, Colorado 


Connecticut: Mr. Evurs D. Tooker, 
Director of Guidance & Pupil Adjust- 
ment 
Board of Education, 
249 High Street, Hartford 5, Connecti- 
cut 


Delaware: Miss EvizaBetiu Ciovup, 
Dean of Girls 
Wilmington High School, 
Wilmington, Connecticut 


Florida: Miss Mara@aret J. GiKey, 
Director of Guidance Services 
Board of Public Instruction of 

Dade County 
275 N. W. Second Street, 
Miami 36, Florida 


Tilinois: Mr. Fuoxyp C. CumMMINGs, 
Director of Guidance 
Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Indiana: Dr. Ernest Ih. Lapp, 
Guidance Department, 
Lew Wallace School 
415 West 45th Avenue, Gary, Indiana 


Continued on page 30. 








